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from the editor's desk | 


Do you love your dog? 


That probably seems like a silly question! 

For most dog owners, the affection they feel for their pet is as much a part of everyday existence 
as breathing, an automatic assumption seldom questioned. How could one not feel love for a com- 
panion that greets us with consistent pleasure, never holds grudges, and reflects our every change 
in mood? 

Isn’t the fact that you feed your dog, walk and play with him, buy him toys -- isn’t that proof 
that you love him? Not necessarily. In Boston alone, an estimated 48,000 dog owners do all of 
these things, but they don’t give their valued companion the one thing that would enable him to be 
found if he is lost, treated if he is injured, or traced if he is stolen -- an up-to-date license tag. 

A lost dog without a license is usually left to fend for itself. People who might offer a licensed 
animal food and temporary shelter while tracing its owner, are reluctant to extend the same charity 
to an unlicensed animal fearing they might get ‘stuck’ with it. If the dog is injured in an accident, 
it may not get the same medical attention that would be given to a licensed animal, unless it is taken 
to a humane society shelter, like the League, where stray, injured animals are cared for. 

The majority of lost, licensed dogs that are picked up by humane organizations are reunited with 
their families within 24 hours; the fate of the unlicensed one depends, for the most part, on the 
diligence of owners in looking for their lost pet at the local dog pound or in consulting the lost 
and found ads in their local newspapers. 

Failure to provide your dog with a current license, attached securely to its collar at all times, is 
not just unkind; it’s also illegal. Most communities today have license laws that are strictly enforced. 
Boston residents for example, are subject to a fine of from $5 to $15 if they own an unlicensed dog. 

If you do not own a dog yourself, you can help by passing this article along to dog-owning friends 
or neighbors who may not be aware of their licensing obligation. 

If you do own a dog, be sure he wears a 1975 license tag -- the badge that tells the world, ‘““my 


owner loves me”’. 


From big top 
topet shop 


Axel Gautier (right), elephant supervisor, assures inspector 
Walter Robinson that his 18 charges are eating well. The herd’s 
jumbo-sized daily diet calls for 1% tons of hay and 400 pounds 
of grain. To wash this down, each elephant drinks 50 gallons 
of water a day. 


From the star performers in the greatest show on earth 
to the smallest inhabitants of a neighborhood pet store, 
all have come under the concerned scrutiny and protec- 
tion of League inspector Walter F. Robinson during his 
thirty-two years of service with the A.R.L. 

His daily rounds take “Roby” as he is familiarly known 
to staff and friends, to zoos, pet shops, private homes, 
rodeos and, each Spring, behind the scenes of Ringling 

‘Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus when some 200 
performing animals take up annual residence at Boston 
Garden. 

Each day during the circus’ stay in Boston, either 
Roby or fellow inspectors Alan Goldman or Steve Snur- 
kowski drop by to see that all is well with the performing 
pachyderms, that sick animals are cared for and quarters 
are kept in good condition. ‘We have never had a com- 
plaint about this circus’’, the veteran inspector notes, 
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and from the pride with which trainers speak of their 
charges it is evident that the animals are well cared for. 
“Isn't he a beauty?” says Riccardo Caiati, grooming 


supervisor, as he introduces a dancing horse named Clyde. 


And, indeed, he is. 

To those who wonder how Roby came to be able to 
recognize when an elephant is under the weather, or if a 
polar bear is feeling peaked, he explains: ‘“Actually, we 
rely a great deal on the circus’ full-time veterinarian, 
Doc Henderson, who is extremely cooperative about 
alerting us to any health problems that exist.!’ 

Life has not always been so good for performing ani- 
mals, notes Roby, who remembers many instances of 
cruelty years ago when rodeos were at their peak of 
popularity. ‘“The use of electric prods, for example, 
was a Common means of getting animals to perform,” 
he recalls. 

Walter Robinson’s interest in animal welfare goes 
back to the days when he used to accompany his friend 
and neighbor League inspector Joe Connaughton on in- 
vestigation rounds which often included a visit to the 
then-thriving Brighton stockyards. He joined the League 
staff himself in 1943, first working in collection and 


There’s always someone to clown around with backstage at the 
Big Top. 


es 


Roby chats with Riccardo Caiati, who teaches grooming techniques to those who care for the circus horses. 


rescue, then quarantine, followed by a year as dispatcher. 
In 1962, he was appointed an inspector, and since that 
day has handled cases involving an estimated 100,000 
animals. 

In addition to regular inspections of pet shops, stables, 
horse auctions, cattle auctions, zoos and any place else 
that animals are used commercially, the inspection and 
investigation department is also responsible for following 
through on complaints called in to the League from any- 
where in eastern Massachusetts. These complaints may 
concern cruel or abusive treatment of animals, or mis- 
treatment through neglect. 

“What looks like cruelty often turns out to be ignor- 
ance’’, notes the experienced investigator. That is why 
the first response of an inspector is to try to discuss the 
problem with the parties involved. ‘“The family that 
buys a pony for the kids, for example, and then doesn’t 
know how to care for it properly -- these people need to 
be taught, not prosecuted’’, he explains. 

Other cases are more complex: dogs tied up and neglec- 
ted; horses not fed or chronically lame animals untreated; 
pet shops that sell sick animals or keep animals in crow- 
ded, unsanitary conditions. All require inspection and 
corrective action. In instances where state humane laws 
are violated, inspectors bring a complaint and have court 
officers bring the violators in for a hearing. Cases invol- 
ving cruelty to animals are prosecuted by the League; 
others may be referred to an appropriate state or local 
authority. 


Throughout the years, thousands of visits from Roby 
have all come to mean one thing: safeguarding the health 
and well being of animals who work, perform or simply 
offer love to humans. 


Circus animals are as impressive up close as they are in the ring. 


Annual Meeting- 72 


Herbert O’Connell (center) assistant managing editor of the Boston 
Herald American, accepted the ARL Public Service Award to the 
Boston daily paper. With him at the annual meeting are: 

Philip Trumbull (left) chairman of the board, and Dr. Buttrick. 


Elections of two new directors and approval of changes 
in the League’s membership structure were the major 
business highlights of the Animal Rescue League’s 1975 
annual meeting, held Wednesday, April 30, at League 
headquarters. 

The new members of the board of directors, elected 
to serve three year terms, are Arthur F. Cook, Jr. of 


Dedham and Dr. H. Dunster Howe of Arlington. 
Directors re-elected for a term of three years were 
David Emerson, Richard A. Hall, George L. Needham and 
Mrs. Henri Prunaret. 
Members overwhelmingly approved creation of a new 
category of membership, that of Patron, and the follow- 
ing changes in other donor classifications: 


Patron ($500 in one payment) 

Life Member ($100 in one payment) 
Supporting ($35 annually) 

Active ($10 annually) 

Associate ($5 annually) 

Donor (any amount) 


In his report, John E. Dawson, Treasurer of the A.R.L., 
called attention to the League’s urgent need for increased 
support, reporting that 1974 operating costs created the 
largest deficit in the League’s history. 

The meeting concluded with the premier showing of 
“A World to Build”, a film on the many manifestations 
of kindness to our animal friends, produced as part of the 
A.R.L. 75th anniversary observation. The film will be 
available for showing in libraries, schools, clubs and other 
organizations, and three copies of it will be circulated 
through the Boston Public Library, which has given it a 
high rating. 


Looking Ahead 


-- an excerpt from League President Carlton E. But- 
trick’s presentation at the A.R. L.’s Annual Meeting. 


| believe that pet friendship can provide many of the 
same rewards that we get from human friendship -- such 
as companionship and affection. Pets can often flatter 
us and make us feel important. What is more, we do not 
have to keep up appearances with our pets -- we can drop 
our social facades and be ourselves. 


So | see no reason for feeling ashamed about my liking 
for animals. | am convinced it is not neurotic nor senti- 
mental; nor in any way pathetic for a person to like a pet. 
On the contrary, it can be a sign of his psychological 
fitness. 


Richard Ryder, a noted English psychologist, made 
this excellent point in an address before the British Small 
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Animals Veterinary Association Annual Conference in 
1973, which puts this premise in focus. He said: 


“That great Victorian, Charles Darwin, pointed out 
that we, as humans, are related to the other animals. 
| feel the lesson has not sunk in; it has taken us a 
hundred years to work out the moral implications 
of this message. The point is this: All of us ani- 
mals are in the same boat together. We all have 
physical and psychological similarities, and there 

is no good reason to suppose that we do not 

have similar capacities for pleasure and for pain. 

It is logical, therefore, that if we are concerned 
about the welfare of other humans, we should 

be similarly concerned about the rights of other 
animals.” 


New League directors Arthur F. Cook, Jr. (left) and Dr. H. Dun- 
ster Howe (right) chat with Dr. Carlton Buttrick, president. 


But are we? There are many concerned people, but un- 
fortunately there is alarge segment of our population 
who seem either not to care, or are grossly unaware of 
the rights and plights of animals. Humane organizations 
must make people aware and concerned of the place of 
animals in our life and, yes, our economy. 

If you have read the issues of ““Our Fourfooted Friends” 
over the past year, you will have noted that the League 
has editorialized on such diverse subjects as: 

A. The prolific over-breeding of cats and dogs on a 

casual, unplanned basis; 

B. The endangering of entire species of wildlife; 

C. The abandonment of large numbers of pets; 

D. The abuse and killing of animals in the making of 

films; 

E. The wasteful slaughter of calves, poultry and other 

livestock; and 

F. The need for a college of veterinary medicine in 

New England in the interests of animal welfare 
and the future of our youth. 

Advances in education theoretically have created a 
more aware, sophisticated and civilized populace. Yet 
with these advances have come, paradoxically, new prob- 
lems such.as those listed above, and there are many more. 


On the positive side, the League has been actively in- 
volved in the animal over-population problem as it relates 
to dogs and cats as well as to horses. We have been con- 
cerned with the problems of wildlife, endangered species, 
and the cruelties and suffering of trapping. We are 
pleased that members of Congress, as well as our state 
legislature, have introduced legislation to try to assist and 
supplement or support existing laws. We are getting more 
and more support from the press and individual writers, 
who have brought public attention to violations of exis- 
ting laws covering dog fights and cock fights, and violations 
or failures to comply with newer laws such as the Wild 
Horse Protection Act, and the Endangered Species Act. 
We have become more involved in the use of animals in 
entertainment, and we are making a more vigorous effort 
to enforce the local animal control laws after receiving 
authority to cite violators of the new city-wide leash law. 

Surely, we are making some progress, but we in hu- 
mane work are going to be faced with many of the same 
problems facing the world. We must continually evaluate 
and re-evaluate our programs and tighten our belts, if 
necessary, to meet the economic challenges in the future. 

As the League looks ahead, two major elements loom 
large. These are the pet population explosion, which is 
the cause of so many of our problems, and the concept 
of human responsibility for the welfare of our animal pop- 
ulation, which grows in significance with each passing day. 

Much has-been said and written about the problems 
of the pet population explosion, but the assumption of 
human responsibility is another challenge. When will hu- 
mans understand that love for animals can be best shown 
by limiting their production; by leashing and licensing 
them, if dogs; by following common sense guidelines for 
their health? To accomplish this feeling of responsibility, 
the League has, and will continue, to intensify its educa- 
tional efforts through publications, lectures, exhibits and 
the mass media -- but mass education is a long-range 
program. 

Those things which the League has accomplished are 
due to the interest and support of a dedicated Board of 
Directors, staff and loyal members and friends. As | 
write these words, the shape of things to come in our 
nation and the world seems more uncertain than usual. 
But you can be sure that with your help, the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston will remain active in the prevention 
and relief of animal suffering. 

It seems most appropriate to conclude these remarks 
with a quotation | have used before, made by the late 
John Hall when Secretary of the Royal SPCA, at a meet- 
ing of The American Humane Association. Mr. Hall said: 


“So much has been accomplished, but nevertheless, 
| am sure you will agree that we must not underes- 
timate the immensity of the task ahead. That task 
will not be completed until the words ‘“human” and 
“humane” are synonomous; until every human be- 
ing is essentially a humane being’’. 


PET OVERPOPULATION — 


Every litter hurts a bit! 


by Nancy Flynn 


__ 


Photo by Vincent Hendricks of Granby, Ct. 


Will they be among the lucky ones? Only one out of every ten 
kittens born will ever find a permanent home. 

America has a pet overpopulation problem that is easy 
to define: there are simply too many dogs and cats born 
each year to be adequately cared for. The solution to the 
problem, however, is not so clear-cut. Many methods of 
dealing with animal overpopulation have been proposed 
and put into service, yet none are totally effective. 

Statistics on the current pet population vary consider- 
ably, but the most widely-accepted estimate is 70 mil- 
lion to 110 million dogs and cats. A statistical analysis 
of this figure, done by The American Humane Association 
of Denver, reflects a birthrate of 2,000 to 3,500 dogs and 


Nancy Flynn is a summer instructor at the A.R.L. 
pet care information center at the Children’s Zoo, 


and plans a career in veterinary medicine. 


cats born each hour. The numbers may vary, but the 
number of dogs and cats far exceeds the number of re- 
sponsible people willing and able to provide these animals 
with good homes and proper care. 

Responsibility and accountability are two abstract 
human values which must be considered in any examination 
of pet overpopulation. Dogs and cats have been domesti- 
cated by man for his use and his pleasure and in the pro- 
cess have become fully dependent on him for their survival. 
Dogs and cats cannot choose to limit the numbers of their 
offspring -- that is a rational choice which man must make 
for his pets. Man has allowed his animals to roam and 
breed freely: man must institute some controls or “suffer 
the consequences.” 

One way to curb the pet population is effective plan- 
ning and enforcement of animal control laws. 

The growing number of dog control laws and other ani- 
mal control ordinances indicates an increasing awareness 
of and displeasure with the problems created by free- 
roaming and ineffectively-controlled dogs and cats. 

Many of the laws, however, have not been effective be- 
cause their regulations are outdated, weak and poorly en- 
forced, The prime deficiencies in these regulations have 
been: 1) absence of authority to pursue and capture un- 
controlled animals; 2) lack of trained personnel to work 
in animal control agencies; and 3) the reluctance of 
judges and other governmental authorities to enforce the 
laws. 

Vital to any type of animal control program is the 
cooperation of the pet-owning public. If your community 
has a leash law, obey it. If your town or city statutes call 
for licensing of all animals, have your pets registered. 
Only when people know the existing animal control laws 
and feel a responsibility to heed them can there be any 
hope of coping with pet overpopulation. 

The most widely-used and currently most effective 
means of controlling the pet population is surgical steril- 
ization. 

Spaying (removal of the ovaries and uterus) and neuter- 
ing (castration) are not the ultimate answers to the prob- 
lem of dog and cat overpopulation, but play vital roles 
in today’s efforts to deal with this problem. 

Surgical sterilization, especially spaying, has many 
physical and social values which make it advantageous 
for the animals, their owners and society as a whole. 

In addition to preventing the birth of unwanted ani- 
mals and the problem of finding homes for them, spaying 
eliminates the possibility of uterine diseases and reduces 
the risk of mammary cancer in females. It also eliminates 
blood stains on the rug or floor and male animals at the 
door when females are “in heat.”” 

Males that have been neutered are less aggressive and 
more likely to remain at home. They are thus less apt to 
be injured in fights or in traffic accidents. 
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Photo by Sandra Tosi of Henniker, N.H. 


Pups wait patiently for someone to claim them. Any female in this litter, allowed to breed indiscriminately, could produce 10,028 descendants 
in only eight years! This statistic is based on the assumption that a female produces four puppies a litter, half of these puppies are female, and 
each female bears one litter of four pups each year. The offspring will number four the first year; 1 6 the second year; 52 the third year; 160 
the fourth year; 488 the fifth year; 1468 the sixth year; 3,608 the seventh year; and 10,028 the eighth year. 


Despite these advantages, many people do not have 
their pets surgically sterilized; often because they them- 
selves fear surgery or because they have misconceptions 
regarding the ‘‘necessity’”’ of the birth experience for dogs 
and cats. 

Many'parents who are pet owners think that all child- 
ren should have the chance to witness the birth of puppies 
and kittens to teach them the ‘’facts of life.” Some people 
also believe that nature intended for all animals to have 
unlimited numbers of offspring. 

These same people fail to-remember that all those 
“cute little puppies’ grow up to be big dogs who need 
homes or that the unwanted ones suffer or die of starva- 
tion, poisoning, disease, exposure, or are destroyed. 
People also do not realize that human physiology and ani- 
mal physiology are very different: the facts of life regar- 
ding human sexuality cannot be learned from pets. 

There also exists the misconception that spaying or 
neutering makes a pet fat and lazy. Sterilization does not 
cause fat, but diet problems do. And since sterilization 
makes the animal less likely to wander, a lack of exercise 
plus improper feeding habits tend to make the pet obese. 
But, again, obesity is not a direct result of surgical 
sterilization. 


Some people have a desire not to suppress the repro- 
ductive behavior of their pets, as a result of an uncon- 
scious practice called anthropomorphism. This is the 
giving of human characteristics to things not human. It 
creates a tendency of owners to identify closely with 
their pets and to make the idea of sterilization unacceptable. 

Men often find the idea of neutering their male pets 
objectionable on the basis that it would hurt the pet’s 
masculinity, and women sometimes feel that it is cruel to 
deny their female pet the experience of motherhood. 

These examples are representative of the high status 
level given to animals: people feel that their pets have 
the same needs and desires as they. Animals, however, 
are not human. The choice for limitations on reproduc- 
tive behavior must be made by humans for animals. 


Coming in the next issue: Part I/ in the series on 
overpopulation -- an in-depth look at current 


research concerning alternatives for animal birth 
control. 


NEW ENGLAND EFFORT: 


Safer horse transportation 


by John S. Norton 


“The roof of the upper tier (of the double decker 
truck) was too low to permit mature horses to hold their 
heads erect”. 

“The floors of both tiers were too slippery and horses 
had been injured by bolts and metal edges inside the 
truck”’. 

“The doubledecker trailer was designed for cattle and 
was not high enough for the horses to hold up their heads”’. 

The above quotes are from recent newspaper articles 
reporting on investigations and arrests of persons shipping 
horses by truck and truck-trailer. The major problems 
have taken place in Connecticut, and that state’s humane 
society has been very active monitoring the traffic of 
loads of horses on their highways. 

Some arrests were made with subsequent court action, 
but a court case is never the end of aproblem. In this 
situation it is only a beginning, as it has called attention 
to a problem that exists daily in all six New England 
States -- the transport of horses by unacceptable methods. 
Sharp objects in trucks that cut and probe; slippery floors 
and ramps; overcrowded loads; injured animals; diseased 
animals not identified; careless over-the-road habits; loads 
not partitioned -- these are just a few of the more common 
abuses. 

What can be done to halt these inhumane practices ? 
The answer is education and communication, with back- 
up from the written law. From past and current experi- 
ences it is apparent that the majority of the thousands of 
individuals who earn a living transporting livestock, such 
as cattle, calves, sheep, hogs, poultry or horses are in to- 
tal agreement that their cargo deserves the best of treat- 
ment and humane care while being transported. How- 
ever, until recently, there was no uniform code that en- 
forcing agencies could use as a guideline to encourage 
and enforce the safe and proper transport of livestock. 

To meet this need, New England Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc. and the League’s Department of Livestock 
Conservation invited representatives from the six New 
England States to attend a conference to study the 
perplexing problem and arrive at a solution that would 
benefit all parties concerned. In attacking the situation, 
participants concentrated primarily on developing a 
sound, workable program; one that would not cause any 
one to go out of business. 

After many hours of discussion, two separate meetings, 
repeated phone calls, and writing and re-writing, a set of 
trucking guidelines that could benefit all parties was 
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developed and printed in an eight-page booklet titled 
“Trucking Horses’. This pamphlet may represent a “’first’’ 
in the humane movement, as a local problem was examined 
by a regional group, with each of the participants contribu- 
ting time, research and finances in an effort of preventive 
medicine, humane education, and law enforcement to solve 
a perplexing and growing problem. The booklet is being 
distributed to individuals and organizations involved with 
the transport of horses into and throughout New England. 


Included in ‘““ Trucking Horses” are Horse Health Re- 
quirements By State; State Trucking Regulations; and 
the cruelty statutes of each of the six New England States -- 
together in print for the first time. Most important is a 
set of 10 Safe Transit Guidelines listed below. 


Safe Transit Guidelines 


. Interiors of truck bodies should be of smooth construction 


with no protruding or sharp objects. 


. Transporting horses in the bottom deck of ‘possum belly” 


trucks is not recommended. Such vehicles are not generally 
designed for the shipment of horses. 


. Smooth, slippery floors should be avoided by providing foot- 


ing of non-skid materials. Sand, calcite or a commercially 
prepared material are acceptable. Hay and straw are unaccept- 
able. 


. Provide safety rails on all ramps. It is recommended:that 


loading ramps be step-type for ease in handling animals. 


. Pad the topmost portion of exit doors to prevent head injuries. 


A piece of canvas fire hose or rubber tubing fastened in this 
area will suffice. 


. Separate horses by size, sex, and temperament. Aggressive 


horses, especially stallions, should be separated from other 
animals in the load. 


. Provide partitions every ten (10) feet inside the truck body. 
This will allow proper separation of loads and prevent over- 
crowding and possible injury during transit. 


. Truck body should be properly ventilated. Adjustments will 


have to be made according to the season of the year. 


. Too much or too little head room should be avoided. It is 


recommended that horses have no more than eighteen (18) 
inches and no less than ten (10) inches between their withers 
and the cover above them. 


. Horses may be individually tied or trucked loose in their com- 


partments. In general, only loads where all horses are accus- 
tomed to leading and tieing should be tied. Otherwise, they 
probably will ride better loose. 


TRAVELING WITH BO 


‘Farm Dog 
' For a Day! 


by Richard W. Bryant 


Being a city dog, BoJangles has always been curious 
about life on a farm. Reading about the lifestyles of 
rural families and their horses, cows, sheep, poultry, and 
other domesticated farm animals is interesting, but leaves 
one with only a picture-book idea of what it is really like. 
What about the milk we drink? How does a brown cow 
that eats green grass make white milk? How can my blue 
pull-over sweater possibly have started out as the wool 
on that sheep? And those eggs in the refrigerator -- can 
they really have come from that chicken and one a day 
no less! 

Well, the Buttimer family in Walpole, Massachusetts, 
invited BoJangles to visit with them and to see (and smell) 
first-paw what life is like as a farm dog. Fred, a huge St. 
Bernard, was on hand to welcome us as we arrived at Sun- 
ny Rock Farm. 

We were delighted with our tour of the poultry areas, 
the dairy barn where George Buttimer was milking the 
cows, and the pastures where the sheep and some other 
calves and cows were grazing. 

The Buttimers have a large vegetable garden, too. They 
sell all the vegetables at their own farm stand where their 
eggs, milk, homemade preserves and a host of other 
country-store products are available. 

John and George Buttimer are brothers and partners 
at the farm. Along with their families they invite any in- 
terested people to visit with them for a tour. The animals 
are all very friendly and the farm is very clean as are most 
well-managed farms. 

Most farmers in New England will ‘“show you around 
the place” if you telephone them and ask. To help you 
select a suitable place, ‘“The Yankee Guide to the New 
England Countryside’’ has generously provided us with a 
list of farms that will welcome you -- just be sure to call 
them first. 

By the way, BoJangles loved his visit. Being part sheep 
dog, he became very interested in the sheep and particu- 
larly liked “Jason”, a friendly Corydale sheep. Jason, Bo 
and Fred will be friends forever and we’re sure it won't 
be long before the two farm hands visit with Bo here in 
the “Big City’’. Perhaps we'll take them to the Police 
Dog Academy. 


Bojangles visits with George Buttimer and dairy cows. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sunny Rock Farm in Walpole; The Buttimer Family 
(617) 668-3448 


River Maple Farm in Bernardston; The Grover Family 
(413) 648-9676 
CONNECTICUT 


March Farms in Bethlehem; Mr. March 
(203) 266-7721 


Mapleleaf Farm in Hebron; The Ellis Family 

(203) 228-9075 

RHODE ISLAND 

Wright's Dairy Farm in North Smithfield; The Wright Family 
(401) 766-1904 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Valevue Farm in East Conway; Mr. Sherman 
(603) 939-2412 


Eastern Slope Farm in North Conway; Dr. Hussey 
(603) 447-5731 


VERMONT 


River Bend Farm in Cambridge; Mr. Toof 
(802) 849-3051 


Morse Poultry Farm in Groton; Mr. Morse 
(802) 584-3434 


For acomplete list of more farms to visit in New England, 
write to: Animal Rescue League 

Education Department 

P.O. Box 265 

Boston, MA 02117 
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ARL 


Alumni 
Corner 


Meet Foxie, whose owner Mary E. Watson of Cam- 
bridge found him at the League shelter at the age of 
three months, ‘’an attractive and friendly little fellow 
who soon became a lively member of our household, but 


obviously . . . needed discipline’. Foxie was soon en- 
rolled in the League’s obedience class, ‘““where he took 
his place side by side with many thoroughbreds”, his 
owner writes. ‘‘Foxie quickly fell into line with the 
other ‘students’ and was soon promoted to the advanced 
class .. . where he readily learned heeling, hurdling, drop- 
ping and retrieving, all of which he took in his stride’. 
““Foxie, now grown, is in complete charge of our house- 
hold with the support of a stalwart Scottish Terrier and 
a mischievous, but lovable, little Boston Terrier. He has 
never forgotten his training and is still the philosophical, 
good natured little fellow we entered in class. He does 


Ticked 


Ticks? 


Dogs are the favorite hosts of a number of pesty para- 
sites, but perhaps the most annoying and hardiest of these 
is the American dog tick. With an unusually large tick 
population predicted for Massachusetts this summer, 
every dog owner should take steps now to prevent and/or 
treat tick infestations. 

Since ticks abound in woody areas and deep grass, the 
first preventive measure is to keep grass cut short around 
the house, driveway, yard or frequently used paths, and 
to keep your dog from running loose in wooded areas. 

Nightly grooming during the tick season is a must. 
Since it takes the tick about two days to get attached to 


lz 


not have the distinction of letters nor will he ever be pre- 
sented with a Blue Ribbon, but he does have the distinc- 
tion of proving that, given the opportunity, a little League 
chap can hold his own with the best.” 


the host and begin to draw blood, most can be easily re- 
moved with a tweezer during daily checks. Look for 
them in the neck area, ears, toes and folds between the 
legs and body. Remove the ticks outside the house, not 
indoors, and destroy them by squashing or burning. 

Tick collars, tick sprays and dips are also effective. 
Read the labels closely and look for those that contain 
carbaryl or methylcarbamate (sometimes called Sevin) 
an insecticide considered highly effective in combatting 
ticks. Be sure your dog does not wear his tick collar to 
go swimming, since water destroys its effectiveness. 

Once ticks have become embedded in the dog's skin, 
removal will be easier if you first dab the tick with alco- 
hol, then use a tweezers to slowly pull the head and claws 
free. 

_ Allowed to go unchecked, ticks can cause serious skin 
infections in dogs, An estimated 2 to 3 percent of the tick 
population are also capable of transmitting Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever to humans. Symptoms include high 
fever, severe headache, eye pains and aches everywhere. 
Once correctly diagnosed, this disease can be effectively 
treated with antibiotics. 


‘ Eaniing chuckles 


\ AT TIMES HE'S ALMOST HUMAN... THE ONE ON THE RUG, I MEAN.” 


We 
‘HE TRIED TO ROLL OVER, SIT UR SHAKE AND 
PLAY DEAD -ALL AT THE SAME TIME. ” 


SO 


animal 


rescue 


league 


Four Rabies Clinics 
held in May 


Jimmy Sigmund, 3, can’t bear to watch as his dog, 
Rummy, is given a rabies shot by Dr. Natalie E. Knowles, 
A.R.L.’s director of veterinary medicine. 

The turnout of dogs for this year’s series of rabies im- 
munization clinics held each Wednesday afternoon in May, 
was not only the largest in recent years, but also the most 
well-mannered. Some 1,270 dogs of all sizes, shapes and 
temperaments lined up philosophically for their shots 
with no fighting and only an occasional barking bout. 


Boston First 


Boston 200, the city’s official bicentennial agency, has 
presented the Animal Rescue League of Boston with a bi- 
centennial proclamation for playing a “prominent and 
distinguished role in American life’ by being America’s 
first animal rescue league. The proclamation cites the 
League as an official ‘Boston First’. 
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In Memoriam 


The officers,directors, staff and members of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston mourn the recent death of 
Dr. Loring V. “Cy” Tirrell, livestock specialist, leader in 
efforts to ensure humane treatment of all animals, and 
dedicated educator. 

Cy’s association with the League was long and distin- 
guished. He was elected in 1936 to the original advisory 
committee (later Board of Directors) of Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association and served, subse- 
quently, as director, vice president, president and prese- 
dent emeritus of New England Livestock Conservation, 
Inc. 


Humane educators 
gather for Cape Cod 
conference 


The A.R.L. will be host to humane educators from 
other states who will gather at the Animal Friends Sum- 
mer School, in Cataumet, June 19-21, for the American 
Humane Association’s East Coast Humane Education 
Workshop. 

There will be sessions in photography, audio-visual 
presentations, puppetry, the use of live animals in educa- 
tion, films, exhibits and other topics of interest to work- 
shop Participants. 


Book is well-pawed! 


Checking in returned books, the librarian at Linn Ben- 
ton Community College in Oregon recently discovered 
one with no cover, its pages shredded and covered with 
teeth marks and paw prints. The title of the book, 
according to the associated press report, was still read- 
able: ‘‘How to Keep Your Pet Healthy”! 


@ Public invited to Former League head vet 
horse fire safety program named Gaines Consultant 


The Gaines Dog Research Center has named Dr. George 
W. Mather to the post of Veterinary Consultant at the 
Center. Dr. Mather, who will also continue as Professor 
of Veterinary Clinical Science at the University of Minne- 
sota’s College of Veterinary Medicine, began his veterin- 
ary career with the Animal Rescue League of Boston. He 
served as associate veterinarian for the A.R.L. from 1936 
until 1944, when he went on active duty with the Navy. 
Returning in 1946, he became chief Veterinarian for the 
League until 1948 when he moved to the University of 
Minnesota. 


Boston area Zoos 


John Norton, A.R.L. livestock conservation director, 


prepares one of the “performers” for its role in an equine celebrate blessed events I 


fire safety clinic to be held Saturday, June 21, 2 P.M. at 
Far Out Farm in East Falmouth, Mass. Highlight of the 
program will be a rescue drill from a simulated burning 
stable, with members of the Falmouth Fire Department 

@ participating. First aid techniques, use of fire extinguish- 
ers on combustible materials found in stables, and fire pre- 
vention techniques will also be demonstrated. Horse 
owners and enthusiasts are invited to the session, which 
will be held at the farm owned by Jean Thompson, off 
Currier Road, which is off Route 151. 


Too much of the Good Life 


From Troy, N.Y., comes the story of Broadway Joe, a 
mooching mutt who lived on handouts from mailmen, 
bartenders, storekeepers, waiters and other friends met on 
Joe’s daily rounds of Broadway. The black and white ter- 
rier-beagle-spaniel daily grew fatter on a diet of pork chops, 
shrimps and other rich tidbits. Life was good for the vaga- 
bond -- until the day he was discovered lying on the side- 


ARL’s new pet care information booth at Children’s Zoo. 


walk, obviously very sick. The story of spring at local zoos might be called “‘from 
Friends took the dog to the local vet who diagnosed a here to maternity”. The Boston Zoological Society reports 
kidney problem aggravated by overeating or, in blunter the birth of 18 goats and sheep and three timber wolf cubs 
terms, his friends ‘were killing him with kindness’. After at the Children’s Zoo; a male dromedary camel on the 
the dog’s discharge from the hospital, Joe’s contrite bud- Range at Franklin Park; two Thompson’s gazelles, three 
dies chipped in to pay his hospital bills and Rose Coon, mouflons, a mandrill and a baby Siberian tiger, all at the 
owner of a beauty shop on Broadway, took him in and Walter D. Stone Memorial Zoo in Stoneham. The tiger 
ey “placed him on a very strict diet”. His friends did one cub, member of an endangered species, has been named 
more favor, too, in case he ever gets sick again. ‘’He’s the Omar and is being cared for at the Zoo hospital in 


only dog in this city”, Rose says, ““with a bank account”’. Franklin Park. 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


FOR KIDS 
WHO LOVE 
ANIMALS 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


T-SHIRTS AND 44 <4 


= 
< 


SWEATSHIRTS Lw/< 
THAT TELL THE WORLD ny 
S17 

m an 
animal friend” 
ORDER NOW 
WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


Mail to: Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, 
Boston, MA 02117 


Please send me T-shirts (white with red and blue trim) @ $2.50 
Size: (Circle one) S (6-8) M (10-12) L (14-16) 
Adult (Small only) 


____ Sweatshirts (navy with white trim) @ $4.00 ea. 
Size: (Circle one) S (6-8) M (10-12) L (14-16) 
Adult (Small only) 


Enclosed is $ (make check payable to Animal Rescue 
League of Boston) 


Name 
Address 


City 


Need 
for bequests 


The League continues to 
rely on the generosity of its 
friends to meet the ever-ex- 
panding needs of our animal 
population. The cruel real- 
ism of inflation makes the 
League’s task in providing 
needed services more difficult 
than ever, but with continued 
support, the challenge can 
and will be met. 

In making a bequest to the 
League in your will, please 
remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘“Animal 
Rescue League of Boston”, 
that it was incorporated in 
1899, and has no connection 
with any other similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST: 


| give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 
dollars (or 
if property, describe-the pro- 
perty). The League’s address 
is: 10 Chandler Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


